GATEWAY   TO   GREATNESS
When Robert Southey first went to Lisbon in January, 1796,
to stay with his uncle, the English chaplain, Portugal was emerging
fit&lly from two ages of absolutism :   one of the gold of Brazil
and the other of the " iron " of the Marquess of Pombal.   The
glories of the House of Avis, which followed the Burgundian
regime and inspired great sailors to make long voyages of discovery,
were but memories.   Another Braganza was on the throne.    The
Queen-mother, Maria the First, had lost her reason, driven insane
apparently by the impression made on her unstable mind by the
French Revolution,   The shadow of Napoleon was lying across
the land of blue mountain ranges, pinewoods, flowering orchards
and arid plains.   Lisbon was a city  of churches,  monasteries,
convents and clerics.   Numerous religious processions were dis-
locating its life.   Very little work was being done by anybody.
The craftsmen,  the watchmakers,  the jewellers,   the architects,
were foreigners.   Trade had been taken out of Portuguese hands.
There was still some gold in the country.    There was also decay.
The spirit of the nation had dried up.    Statesmen were politicians
without principle and the people were without a voice.   The
majority of the inhabitants were living in abject poverty, clustering
in filthy hovels and going about in rags.    There was neither
sanitation nor a sense of personal hygiene and thousands died
annually from plagues that beset the city.    Only the priests were
rich.   As a class they were pampered.    Conditions in the army
were bad.   Soldiers roamed die streets, without discipline, lacking
dotting, food and pay . . . William Beckford of Fonthill, the
English millionaire whose abnormal mode of living so antagonised
the hard-working, hard-playing British community, was making
his third visit to Portugal accompanied by his doctor, his barber, _
his cook and a retinue of musicians and lackeys.
Here it should be mentioned that the storm burst in March,
1809, when the French Marshal Souk entered Portugal and
captured Chaves, a small town in the north-eastern mountainous
province of Tras-os-Montes. Legionaries were hastily collected,
but were trained with much care and ability, and by the time the
main Portuguese forces had withdrawn to Oporto a full 4,500 of
them were considered by Beresford fit to take their place in the
toward areas, five weeks after the French penetration, Arthur
Wcflesley, or Wellington as he kter became, returned to Lisbon